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STATEMENT  OE  ME,  S,  A.  THOMPSON,  SECEETAEY  NATIONAL 
EIVERS  AND  HAEBOES  CONGRESS,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

IMr.  TII03rpso^’■.  Air.  Chairman  and  genilemc]i  of  the  committee, 
in  my  judgment,  the  question  'which  yon  are  considering  is,  to  say 
the  least,  not  second  in  importance  to  any  other  that  is  now  before 
the  Congress  or  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Through  the 
exigencies  of  the  great  war  and  the  taking  over  of  the  railroads  by 
the  Government  for  war  purposes  an  extraordinary  opportunity  has 
been  opened  to  you,  for  you  may,  if  you  choose,  completely  sweep- 
away  the  existing  law  and  rebuild  the  structure  of  transportation 
legislation  froju  the  very  foundation. 

Alost  of  us  do  not  recognize  the  fact  that  there  is  in  the  universe 
a great,  silent,  unseen  all-pervading  force  which  controls  everything 
from  the  minutest  atom  to  the  greatest  system  of  suns;  but,  if  we 
happen  to  stumble  at  the  top  of  the  stairs,  we  always  find  that 
gravity  is  on  duty.  Alost  people  do  not  realize  the  effect  that  trans- 
portation has  upon  them  and  upon  all  human  affairs,  because  they 
do  not  themselves  pay  freight  lulls  directly ; but  that  does  not  mean 
they  do  not  pay  them  al)solutely.  Transportation  affects  everything 
bought  or  sold  by  any  individual.  It  linuts  the  territory  tributary 
to  the  trade  of  any  city.  It  determines  the  development  of  the  re- 
sources of  eveiy  State,  and,  far  more  than  any  other  single  factor, 
it  fixes  the  share  oljtained  by  any  nation  in  the  commerce  of  the 
Avorld. 

I recognize  the  weariness  of  the  committee,  rvith  these  intermin- 
able hearings,  and  I have  no  intejrtion  of  detaining  you  unnec- 
essarilyq  but  I want,  simply  as  a basis  for  further  argument,  to 
recall  one  or  tAvo  elementary  facts,  make  one  or  tAvo  general  state- 
ments, and  give  one  or  tAvo  illustrative  instances,  befoi’e  coming  to 
the  specific  thing  I Avant  to  suggest. 

What  is  the  most  economic  form  of  transportation?  Experiment 
has  shoAvn  that  a horse,  or  its  mechanical  equivalent,  a horse  poAver, 
can,  on  a good,  hard-surfaced  road,  haul  a little  over  2 tons  at  the 
rate  of  S miles  an  hour.  Put  the  load  into  a car,  running  on  iron 
wheels  over  steel  rails,  and  the  same  horse,  the  same  horse  poAver,  the 
same  tractive  effort,  Avill  haul  15  tons  at  the  rate  of  3 miles  per  hour. 
Put  your  load  into  a boat  and  put  the  boat  into  a channel  that  is 
adapted  to  its  use,  and  the  same  tractiA'e  effort  Avill  haul  105  tons  at 
the  same  rate  per  hour.  Generalizing,  the  same  tractir'e  effort  Avill 
hard  seven  times  as  much  on  a railroad  as  on  a macadamized  road, 
and  again  seven  times  as  much  on  a waterAA  ay  as  on  the  railAvay,  and, 
until  the  Almighty  Creator  of  the  universe  shall  change  the  physical 
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laws  by  wliich  it  has  been,  and  now  is,  governed,  it  will  ahvays  be 
the  fact  that  transportation  by  water  is  cheaper  than  transportation 
by  any  other  method.  Bear  with  me  for  a moment  until  I put  that 
in  another  form.  When  we  ask  you  to  formulate  legislation  which 
will  protect  and  develop  waterways  and  give  the  public  the  benefits 
which  will  result  therefrom,  you  must  allow  us  to  present  very 
briefly  a few  of  the  reasons  why  we  believe  it  is  worth  while  to  do 
anything  of  the  kind. 

comparative  traxsportatiox  costs. 

The  experts  of  the  Agricultural  Department  estimate  the  cost  of 
transjiorting  a ton  of  freight  a distance  of  1 mile  by  horse  and 
wagon,  on  the  average  road  in  the  United  States,  at  23  cents.  In 
England,  where  the  roads  are  much  better  than  most  of  those  in 
this  country  and  where  much  attention  has  been  given  to  the  devel- 
opment of  what  the  English  call  a steam  lorry  and  we  would  call 
a steam  truck,  it  is  said  that  goods  can  be  carried  for  5 cents  per  ton 
per  mile. 

The  average  rate  on  all  the  railroads  in  the  United  States  during 
the  past  few 'years  has  been  about  7 1 mills  per  ton  per  mile,  but  I 
can  pick  out  a special  group  of  roads  upon  which  the  average  has 
been  about  5 mills. 

On  the  Erie  Canal  in  recent  years  the  ton-mile  rate  has  been  about 
3 mills,  while  on  certain  canals  in  Europe  (notably  the  Teltow 
Canal,  near  Berlin),  which  are  deeper  and  wider  and  on  which 
electric  or  other  mechanical  systems  of  haulage  are  used,  the  rate 
is  two  mills. 

The  official  records  kept  at  the  •"  Soo  ’’  show  that  the  average  rate 
on  freight  carried  into  and  out  of  Lake  Superior  in  1913  was  two- 
thirds  of  a mill  per  ton-mile,  while  coal  is  habitually  carried  from 
Buffalo  to  Duluth,  and  I have  the  authority  of  the  Pittsburgh  Coal 
Exchange  for  the  statement  that  it  has  often  been  carried  from 
Pittsburgh  to  Xew  Orleans,  for  one-third  of  a mill  per  ton  per  mile. 

These  are  microscopic  figures ; let  me  translate  them  into  something 
with  which  the  average  business  man  is  more  familiar.  Here  is 
something  [holding  up  a dollar  bill]  with  which  I hope  all  of  you 
are  very  much  more  familiar  than  I am.  Suppose  you  have  a ton 
of  freight  to  ship  and  a dollar  to  spend  in  shipping  it.  How  far 
will  the  dollar  carry  the  ton  by  these  different  methods  and  at  these 
different  rates  of  transportation? 

By  horse  and  wagon,  a little  over  I miles ; by  English  steam  truck, 
20  miles;  by  rail,  at  the  average  rate  for  United  States  railway's, 
133  miles;  at  the  rate  on  the  group  of  selected  railways,  200  miles; 
on  the  Erie  Canal,  333  miles ; on  the  European  canals,  500  miles ; by 
lake,  at  the  average  rate  through  the  “ Soo  ’’  Canal  in  1913,  1,500 
miles;  while  at  the  rate  at  which  coal  is  carried  both  on  the  Great 
Lakes  and  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Eivers,  the  ton  of  freight 
can  be  shipped  30  miles  for  a cent,  300  miles  for  a dime,  3,000  miles 
for  a dollar. 

It  must  already  be  apparent  that  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation by  different  methods  is  sufficiently  great  to  be  worthy  of 
serious  consideration,  but  let  me  carr}-  the  argument  a step  further. 
Taking  any  point  as  a center,  over  how  great  a territory  will  a dollar 
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carry  a ton  by  these  different  methods  and  at  these  various  rates  of 
transportation  ? 

By  horse  and  Avagon,  over  a circle  a little  more  than  8 miles  in 
diameter;  Avith  the  Bnglish  steam  truck  on  the  English  good  road, 
the  diameter  of  tlie  circle  becomes  40  miles;  at  the  average  railway 
rate  in  the  United  States,  it  expands  to  260  miles;  at  the  rate  on  the 
selected  railAvays,  to  400  miles:  at  the  Erie  Canal  rate,  to  666  miles; 
at  the  European  canal  rate,  to  1,000  nules;  at  the  “ Soo  ” Canal  rate, 
to  3,000  miles:  Avhilc  at  the  coal  rate  AAdiich  has  been  named,  the 
dollar  AAull  cai'ry  the  ton  to  the  outer  limits  of  a circle  6,000  miles  in 
diameter. 

It  must  be  clear  to  you,  gentlemen,  from  the  figures  that  I have 
giA^en  that  the  cost  of  transportation  absolutely  limits  and  determines 
the  distance  from  AAdrich  raAA-  materials  can  be  draAAUi  for  manufac- 
ture, the  distance  to  Avhich  the  finished  product  can  be  shipped  in 
competition  AAuth  others  in  the  same  line  of  business;  and  that  applies 
not  only  to  firms  and  individuals,  but  to  cities,  States,  and  nations. 
And  the  nation,  the  city,  the  firm,  or  the  individual  that  has  the  best, 
the  cheapest,  the  most  economical  form  of  transportation  available 
is  the  one  that  will  AAun  in  the  competition  for  trade  anyAxhere  on 
earth.  Let  me  give  you  an  illustration.  In  the  Amluminous  report  of 
the  British  Commission  on  Canals  and  Inland  NaAdgation,  one  of 
the  12  volumes  of  which  I hold  in  my  hand,  you  aadII  find  the  sworn 
testimony  of  a manufacturer  in  the  Midland  district  of  England, 
85  miles  from  a first-class  harbor,  105  miles  from  London  by  rail, 
AAdio  testified  that  he  had  not  only  been  beaten  in  the  markets  of  the 
AA'orld,  AAdiich  he  once  dominated  in  his  line,  but  even  driven  from  the 
Capitol  of  his  own  country,  b}^  manufacturers  in  Frankfort  and 
IMannheim,  in  the  heart  of  Germany,  500  miles  farther  away,  biit 
with  AA'ater  transportation  aA^ailable  all  the  AA^ay. 

I yield  to  no  man,  here  or  elscAvhere,  in  my  loathing  of  the  atroci- 
ties committed  by  the  armies  of  the  Huns,  but  I say,  Mr.  Chairman 
and  gentlemen,  he  is  Avise  Avho  is  Avilling  to  learn  from  anyone  who 
can  teach  him,  and  he  is  wisest  of  all  AAdio  Avill  learn  even  from  his 
enemy,  and  there  arc  some  things  in  the  experience  of  Germany  that 
are  AAmrth  our  consideration  in  dealing  Avith  this  matter.  Bismarck, 
AAdio  AA’as  as  brainy  as  he  aatts  brutal,  recognized  the  fact  that  economic 
and  efficient  transportation  lies  at  the  foundation  of  industrial  de- 
A'elopment,  of  commercial  supi'oniacy  and  of  military  strength,  and 
he  laid  out  the  lines  Avhich  liave  been  fol'  .ed  from  that  time  on; 
and,  gentlemen,  I find  nothing  in  the  history  of  the  Avorld  to  equal 
the  deA-elopment  of  industry  and  commerce  in  the  Empire  of  Ger- 
many from  the  time  it  AA^as  created  in  1871,.  at  Versailles,  until  the 
AA^ar  broke  out. 

It  AATis,  I confess,  a great  surprise  to  me  when  I found  that  in  every 
one  of  the  20  years,  ending  Avitli  1913,  the  foreign  commerce  of  Ger- 
many exceeded  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States,  and  not 
onl}^'  that  but  the  excess  Avas  getting  greater  year  by  year.  It  Avould 
take  too  long  to  take  up  the  20  years  separately,  so  I have  divided 
them  into  four  iieriods  of  five  years  each.  In  the  first  period,  the 
aA'erage  excess  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  Germany  over  that  of  the 
United  States,  Avas  $207,000,000;  in  the  second  fiye-year  period,  the 
aA^erage  excess  increased  to  $221,000,000 ; in  the  third  five-year  period 
to  $400,000,000;  and  in  the  fourth  period,  to  $712,000,000.  In  the 
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single  yeai-  1912  it  was  $853,000,000,  and  for  the  entire  20  years, 
$7,700,000,000. 

There  is  nothing  in  that  record  for  the  United  States  to  be  proud 
of  even  if  the  two  countries  stood  somewhere  near  on  an  equality. 
But  we  have  an  area  more  than  seventeen  times  as  great ; we  have  50 
per  cent  more  population;  we  have  nearlj’  three  times  the  accumu- 
lated national  wealth ; and  we  have  national  resources  greater  by  ten, 
possibly  b}^  twentyfold. 

That  we  may  get  a clearer  understanding,  let  me  state  it  in  an- 
other way : If  the  transportation  facilities  of  the  United  States 
were  developed  to  the  same  point  as  those  of  the  Empire  of  Germany 
(as  it  was  before  the  war),  we  would  have  125,000  miles  of  usable 
waterways,  90,000  miles  of  which  would  be  completely  developed  and 
would  have  dependable  channels,  505,000  miles  of  railway,  and 
1,500,000  miles  of  hard-surfaced  highways. 

Gentlemen,  it  was  said  in  the  papers  here  to-day  that  this  bring- 
ing of  24,000  or  25,000  men  and  their  equipment  to  lYashington  is  the 
greatest  troop  movement  in  the  history  of  the  United  States;  but 
German}',  during  the  war,  was  able  to  turn  her  railways  over  prac- 
tically entirely  to  military  uses,  and,  not  once  but  many  times, 
transferred  not  24,000  or  25,000  men  but  300,000  men  from  the 
eastern  front  to  the  western  front,  or  from  the  western  front  to  the 
eastern  front,  meantime  not  only  taking  care  of  the  needs  of  her 
own  inhabitants  but  even  doing  some  foreign  trade  with  Norveay, 
Sweden,  and  Denmark  on  the  north,  and  Switzerland  on  the  south, 
through  her  wonderful  system  of  waterways,  which  penetrate  to 
almost  every  point  in  the  empire.  I have  here,  in  this  report  of  the 
royal  commission  on  waterways,  a map  which  I should  like  to  have 
you  look  at.  It  gives  you  just  a glimpse  of  the  wonderful  network 
of  waterways  which  tlierc  are  in  Germany. 

IVhat  the  Germans  think  of  waterways,  how  absolutely  idtal  they 
are  regarded  under  all  conditions,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  even 
in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  war  in  all  histoiy,  when  the  empire  was 
fighting  for  its  very  life,  they  not  only  maintained  and  operated 
the  waterways  they  already  had  but  actually  built  more. 

The  Ehine-Hanover  Canal  and  the  great  new  waterwa}’  from  the 
Oder  to  the  Vistula  were  opened  to  traffic  in  1916,  and  the  city  of 
Berlin,  which  lies  upon  a little  river  which  Ave  would  call  a creek 
in  this  country,  built  a new  harbor  in  the  Avestern  part  of  the  city 
at  a cost  of  $9,000,000  to  supplement  the  harbor  on  its  eastern  border 
which  had  been  built  before  the  Avar  at  a cost  of  $8,000,000. 

Gentlemen,  I have  gone  into  these  things  simply  to  point  out 
to  you  that  this  matter  of  transportation  underlies  everything, 
and  that  the  cheapest  possible  transportation  is  transportation  by 
water.  IVe  feel,  therefore,  that  we  are  not  asking  anything  amiss 
when  Ave  ask  you,  in  considering  this  great  bill,  not  to  consider 
it  merely  a railroad  bill,  but  a transportation  bill,  and  to  take 
the  proper  steps  to  see  to  it  that  the  Avaterways  of  the  United  States, 
instead  of  being  neglected  and  allowed  to  be  crushed  out  of  exist- 
ence by  their  great  competitor,  as  they  haA'e  been,  shall  be  main- 
tained and  developed  and  brought  into  use. 

Lot  me  call  your  attention  to  just  one  further  point  in  this  mat- 
ter of  the  relation  of  transportation  to  foreign  trade.  I do  not 
find  many  people  anyAAdiere,  bankers,  commercial  men,  manufac- 
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turers,  or  members  of  great  commercial  organizations,  Avho  do  not 
agree  that  it  is  desiralde  that  from  this  time  forth  the  United 
States,  instead  of  depending  almost  entirely  npon  trade  within  its 
own  borders,  shall  be  ready  to  step  forth  and  compete  in  the  mar- 
kets of  the  AYorld.  I regret  that  I liaA^e  not  an  atlas  here  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  marvelous  dilference  in  the  configuration  of 
the  Continent  of  Europe  from  that  of  this  Continent  of  North 
America.  You  might  say  that  the  Continent  of  Europe  is  practi- 
cally a peninsula  made  up  of  peninsulas.  From  Marseilles  across 
to  Havre  is  500  miles;  from  Genoa  to  Antwerp  is  500  miles;  from 
Trieste  to  Danzig  is  600  miles;  from  Koenigsberg  to  Odessa  is  700 
miles ; and  from  Petrograd  to  INIariupol  is  9-fO  miles. 

That  means,  gentlemen,  that  you  have  got  to  go  clear  to  the 
heart  of  European  Russia,  almost  to  Moscow,  before  jmu  reach  a 
point  which  is  as  far  distant  in  an  air  line  from  tidewater  as 
Cincinnati  is  distant  from  Baltimore.  'iVhen  ^mu  have  reached  Cin- 
cinnati you  have  not  gone  halfAvay  across  the  continent;  you  have 
I'ardly  gone  halfway  to  the  Mississippi  RiA'er,  and  you  Avill  find 
a groat  territory  in  our  western  country,  in  the  Mississippi  Valley 
ond  beyond,  that  is  1,500  miles,  or  more,  from  tidewater.  That 
territory,  at  least,  will  find  it  hard  to  compete  with  those  nations 
of  Europe  that  not  only  have  tidewater  right  at  their  doors,  but 
have  navigable  rivers  and  systems  of  canals,  improA'ed  and  con- 
nected and  utilized  and  protected  by  the  poAver  of  the  Government 
against  any  undue  competition  by  the  railveays. 

Let  me  giA^e  you  another  illustration  that  improved  waterways 
tend  to  develop  resources  aiAd  industry  Avidely  throughout  a coun- 
try, Avhile  sole  dependence  on  a single  form  of  transportation  tends 
to  concentrate  manufacturing  upon  and  near  the  seaboard,  by  citing 
the  experience  of  Manchester.  That  great  cotton  manufacturing 
center,  in  the  early  eighties,  Avas  a dying  city.  Five  thousand  dwell- 
ing houses  Avere  tenantless,  hundreds  of  Avarehouses  Avere  vacant  and 
factories  by  the  score  Avere  either  closing  their  doors  or  moving  to 
the  coast;  yet  Manchester  Avas  only  some  50  miles  from  Liverpool, 
one  of  the  greatest  ports  of  the  Avorld.  A dozen  years  later  a mar- 
A'elous  transformation  had  been  Avrought;  the  5,0(30  dAvelling  houses 
had  been. reoccupied  and  20,000  neAv  ones  had  been  built  and  Avere 
in  use.  All  the  vacant  warehouses  and  hundreds  of  neAv  ones  were 
teeming  Avith  business,  and  factories,  both  old  and  neAv,  some  of 
the  latter  being  among  the  largest  in  England,  Avere  humming  with 
industry.  The  disease  which  was  threatening  to  destroy  the  life  of 
the  city  Avas  costly  transportation,  and  the  remedy  Avhich  Avrought 
the  Avonderful  change  that  has  been  outlined  Avas  the  building  of  a 
ship  canal. 

Gentlemen,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  ideal  toAvard  which  Ave  should 
Avork  is  the  Avidest  possible  development  of  industry  and  prosperity 
in  eA^eiy  jAart  of  the  country.  If  Manchester,  50  miles  inland,  could 
not  compete,  what  hope  is  there  for  those  portions  of  our  country 
that  are  1,500  miles  from  the  sea?  We  can  reach  the  highest  pos- 
sible development  of  the  resources  of  the  Nation  only  by  the  Avidest 
possible  extension  of  our  waterAvays,  Avhich  furnish  the  cheapest 
possible  transportation.  If  anyone  thinks  that  I am  arguing  for  the 
interior  as  against  the  seaboard,  I Avill  ask  him  but  one  question : Has 
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the  growth  of  Xew  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  the 
other  cities  on  the  Atlantic  coast  come  in  spite  of  the  development 
of  the  interior,  or  because  of  it  ? 

In  other  countries,  as  I have  said,  the  waterway’s  are  protected 
against  unfair  competition  by  the  power  of  the  Government.  In 
this  country  the  waterways  have  been  practically  destroyed  through 
the  competition  of  the  railways.  Some  of  this  competition  was  fair, 
much  was  unfair,  and  some  can  only  be  properly  characterized  as 
criminal.  Phider  the  conditions  that  have  existed,  and  that  still 
exist,  can  any  man  feel  justified,  as  a business  proposition,  in  in- 
vesting money  in  a boat  line?  I feel  about  the  men  who  have  been 
operating  boats  on  our  inland  wateinvays  as  did  the  Irishman  about 
the  bull  that  charged  the  locomotive.  “ Sure."  said  he.  “ I admire 
your  pluck,  but  I don’t  think  much  of  your  judgment.”  I admire 
the  pluck  of  the  men  who  are  running  boats  upon  our  inland  water- 
Avays.  and  I think  that,  not  only  or  chiefly  for  their  OAvn  sakes  but 
for  the  public  interest,  they  ought  to  have  the  protection  of  our 
Government.  I should  like  to  see  written  into  this  bill  Avhat  the 
Parliament  of  France  wrote  in  a bill  way  back  in  1869,  namely, 
“ That  it  is  the  desire  and  intention  of  the  Government  to  protect 
and  foster  and  develop  both  rail  and  Avater  transportation,  in  order 
that  both  might  serve  the  interests  of  the  nation." 

It  had  been  the  hojie  of  those  of  us  Avho  are  connected  with  the 
Xational  PiA'ers  and  Harbors  Congress  that  we  might  be  I’eady  to 
offer  you  to-day  some  detailed  suggestions  in  the  shape  of  amend- 
ments. Unfortunately,  because  of  certain  things  I need  not  go  into, 
we  haA'e  not  been  able  to  do  Avhat  we  desired.  However,  we  sent  out 
a referendum  containing  a number  of  questions,  and  I should  like 
to  giA’e  you.  as  an  indication  of  the  trend  of  opinion  on  some  of  the 
subjects  Avhich  Ave  are  considering,  a tabulation  of  the  answers  which 
haA’e  been  received.  The  referendum  was  sent:  not  only  to  the  mem- 
bers and  officers  of  the  Congress,  but  to  commercial  organizations, 
rotary  clubs,  newspapers,  and  trade  periodicals  all  OA’er  the  country. 
Thousands  of  them  Avere  sent  out,  but  August  is  a vacation  month 
and  not  as  many  ansAvers  have  as  yet  come  back  as  I could  wish. 

The  fir.st  subject  considered  in  the  referendum  is  the  matter  of 
meeting  Avater  competition.  I do  not  think  I need  to  offer  any  argu- 
ments to  prove  the  truth  of  my  statement  that  the  tremendous  com- 
petition of  the  railways  is  the  principal  cau.se  of  the  great  decrease 
of  water  transportation  in  the  United  States.  Some  time  ago  I Avas 
talking  Avith  a gentleman  Avho,  for  a time.  Avas  in  charge  of  improve- 
ments on  the  Tennessee  Eiver.  He  said  to  me,  “ Three  times,  while 
I Avas  there.  I saw  steamboat  lines  established,  saw  them  build  up 
a good  business,  then  presently  begin  to  run  irregularly,  then  tie 
up  to  the  bank  and  Anally  disappear.  I investigated  the  matter  and 
found  that  in  every  case  the  railroads  were  at  the  bottom  of  it.” 
Possibly  I should  put  into  the  record  the  name  of  this  gentleman. 
It  Avas  Col.  (now  Gen.)  George  W.  Goethals,  whom  you  will  re- 
member had  something  to  do  with  the  building  of  the  Panama 
Canal. 

INIr.  Siws.  I know  how  long  an  independent  boat  line  would  last 
that  was  not  operated  in  connection  with  the  railroads. 
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Mr.  Thompson.  We  asked  a series  of  questions.  The  first  question 
was  as  follows : 

A.  Should  the  rule  against  charging  less  for  a longer  than  for  a shorter 
haul  (to  intermediate  points)  be  made  absolute? 

That  refers,  of  course,  to  the  long  and  short  haul  clause  of  section 
4,  and  of  the  answers  we  received  there  were  147  “ Yes  ” and  125 
“ Yo.” 

P>.  Should  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  retain  authority  to  grant 
relief  from  the  “ long  and  short  haul  clause,”  but  only  in  extreme  and  excep- 
tional cases? 

“ Yes,”  215 ; “ No,”  48. 

The  remarks  that  were  added  showed  me  that  the  votes  on  these 
two  (juestions  should  be  considered  together.  iMost  of  those  who 
replied  believed  that  the  rule  should  be  made  almost  absolute,  but 
that  some  discretion  should  be  lodged  in  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  because  there  might  be  some  case,  somewhere,  where  an 
absolute  long  and  short  haul  clause  would  work  injustice.  For  in- 
stance, I am  told  that  in  the  southeastern  section  of  the  country  the 
rail  lines  and  water  lines  are  all  tangled  up  and  conditions  are  very 
different  from  those  that  obtain  in  the  inter-mountain  country.  I 
believe,  like  the  great  majority  of  those  who  have  replied  to  the 
referendum,  that  the  rule  should  be  made  almost  absolute  and  that 
relief  from  the  long  and  short  haul  clause  should  be  granted  only 
in  extreme  and  exceptional  cases. 

C.  Should  “ potential  water  competition  ” be  considered  a valid  reason  for  the 
maintenance  of  discriminating  rates? 

“ Yes,”  54 ; “ No,”  222. 

In  one  case,  you  remember,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
authorized  the  making  of  a certain  rate  by  the  railroad  on  the  ground 
that,  if  tlie  rate  were  raised  any  higher,  boats  would  reappear  on  the 
river. 

D.  Should  railways  be  allowed  to  continue  making  extremely  low  rates  to 
waterwaj^  points,  while  maintaining  mucli  higher  rates  to  equally  distant  inland 
points? — meaning  points  no':  intermediate. 

“ Yes,”  35;  “no,”  225. 

There  are  cases  to  which  I could  refer  you  where  the  rates  from 
a certain  i)oint  to  an  inland  point  are  four  times  as  much  as  the  rate 
from  that  same  point  to  a waterway  jmint  equally  distant.  This 
question  was  meant  to  apply  to  cases  of  that  sort. 

E.  Should  rates  to  inland  points  be  the  same  as  to  waterway  points,  distance 
and  other  conditions  being  equal? 

“Yes,”  190;  “ no,”  72. 

P.  Sliould  rates  to  waterway  points  lie  somewhat  lower  than  to  inland  points? 
If  so,  how  much — 10  per  cent,  1.5  per  cent,  25  per  cent? 

“ Yes,”  107 ; “ no,”  112. 

I have  not  had  opxiortunity  to  tabulate  the  answers  as  to  the  sepa- 
rate percentages,  but  on  the  broad  question  there  were  “ yes  ” 107, 
“no”  112.  You  see  there  was  an  almost  equal  division  of  opinion 
on  this  point. 

INIr.  Cunningham  has  already  very  clearly  set  before  you  another 
point  which  is  included  in  the  referendum.  One  of  the  fundamental 
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reasons  why  the  waterways  have  not  developed  and  have  not  been 
used,  is  the  refusal  of  the  railways  to  join  in  the  making  of  through 
routes  and  joint  rates.  The  effect  of  that  has  been  to  confine  the 
benefit  of  waterway  improvements  entirely  to  the  cities  located  di- 
rectly upon  their  banks,  while  the  improvements  were  paid  for  out 
of  the  general  treasury  from  funds  contributed  by  the  whole  people 
of  the  United  States. 

In  section  11  of  the  Panama  Canal  act,  which  was  passed  in  1912, 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  was  given  authorit}’  to  do  cer- 
tain things.  Among  these  was  the  institution  of  through  routes  and 
joint  rates,  the  ordering  of  the  construction  of  connections  be- 
tween the  tracks  of  carriers  by  rail  and  the  docks  of  carriers  by 
water,  the  right  to  prescribe  the  rates  and  the  methods  under  which 
these  facilities  should  be  operated  after  they  were  created,  etc.  Very 
little  has  been  accomplished,  however,  under  the  authority  so  given. 
If  my  memory  is  correct,  there  have  only  been  11  cases  in  which 
through  routes  between  rail  and  water  lines  have  been  created. 

We  have  had  better  success  since  the  Eailroad  Administration  has 
been  in  power.  As  l\Ir.  Cunningham  has  told  you.  the  rate  at  which 
freight  is  hauled  by  the  Government  boat  line  between  Xew  Orleans 
and  St.  Louis  (under  exactly  the  same  kind  of  a bill  of  lading  and 
with  the  same  responsibility  for  loss  or  damage  b}^  fire  or  aiH'thing 
else  as  is  given  by  the  railroads)  is  20  per  cent  less  than  the  railroad 
rate.  For  some  time  joint  rates  have  been  in  effect  carrying  that 
saving — that  is,  a saving  of  20  per  cent  on  the  rate  between  Xew 
Orleans  and  St.  Louis — to  all  railroad  points  in  ^Minnesota.  Wiscon- 
sin, Iowa,  Illinois,  the  northwest  corner  of  Indiana,  including  Gary 
and  Whiting,  and  that  part  of  Missouri  which  lies  north  of  the  Mis- 
souri Kiver.  on  the  one  hand,  and  about  one-third  of  Louisiana,  south 
of  the  Eed  Eiver,  on  the  other  hand.  More  recently,  by  a subsequent 
tariff  which  has  been  put  into  effect,  the  arrangement  has  been  ex- 
tended to  quite  a territory  in  Arkansas  and  Oklahoma  and  some  addi- 
tional territory  in  Dlissouri.  L'p  to  the  1st  of  April,  when  I hap- 
liened  to  be  in  St.  Louis  attending  the  convention  of  Mr.  Smith’s 
association,  I found  that  53  of  the  toAvns  and  cities  up  in  that  north- 
western territory  had  already  availed  themselves  of  this  joint  rate. 

Xow.  gentlemen,  unless  something  is  done  in  the  legislation  which 
Congress  is  to  enact  and  which  a’ou  are  to  formulate,  those  joint  rates 
will  undoubtedly  fall  to  the  ground  the  minute  the  roads  go  back  into 
the  hands  of  their  owners.  I take  the  position  that  not  only  shoiild 
those  joint  rates  be  maintained  in  that  territory,  but  that  wherever 
its  is  practicable  and  economically  justifiable  throughout  the  whole 
territory  of  the  United  States  there  ought  to  be  complete  coordina- 
tion and  cooperation  between  railways  and  waterways — a complete 
system  of  through  routes  and  joint  rates — so  that  any  man  anywhere 
can  route  his  shiiJinent  part  rail  and  part  water  from  any  part  of  the 
country  to  any  other  part.  And  in  that  position  I am  sustained  by 
the  almost  unanimous  vote  of  those  who  have  replied  to  our  refer- 
endum. 

A.  Should  the  Government  compel  the  establishment  of  through  rail-and- 
■\vater  routes  and  joint  rail-and-water  rates,  covering  the  entire  country  so  far 
as  possible? 

“ Yes,”  270;  “ no,”  11. 
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B.  Should  railu’uys  be  oliliged  to  interchange  traffic  with  water  lines  on  ex- 
actly the  same  l>asis  as  with  otlier  rail  lines? 

‘‘  Yes,'’  264;  “no,”  11. 

Tlioso  few  between  264  and  270,  I know  by  their  memoranda,  did 
not  quite  understand  vrhat  I meant  when  I said  “ on  the  same 
basis.”  I mean,  for  instance,  that  if  it  costs  more  to  get  a car  of 
goods  from  the  side  of  the  lioat  up  to  a certain  point  in  the  switch- 
ing yard  than  it  costs  to  have  another  railroad  set  its  car  down 
there,  naturally  the  waterway  must  pay  that  difference,  so  the  cost 
to  the  connecting  road  will  be  the  same.  As  you  see,  there  is  a re- 
markable unanimit}’  in  the  ansivers  so  far  received  on  those  two 
points. 

Our  next  subject  is  the  status  of  water  carriers.  Unfortunately, 
I have  not  been  able  to  give  the  bill  which  bears  your  name,  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  detailed  and  careful  and  comprehensive  study  I should 
like  to  have  given  it  before  speaking  before  you.  If  I understand 
it,  however,  from  the  rather  hasty  reading  that  I have  been  able  to 
give  it  (and  I hope  if  my  understanding  is  wrong  you  will  correct 
me),  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  extend  the  control  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  over  every  boat  engaged  in  interstate  traf- 
fic. If  that  be  the  moaning,  I must  say  I can  not  see  that  it  would 
bo  to  the  public  interest  to  do  so.  If  my  information  is  correct, 
nine-tenths  of  all  the  traffic  that  is  carried  on  the  waterways  of  the 
United  States  to-day  is  carried  in  what  are  known  as  private  car- 
riers: on  the  lakes  we  call  them  bulk  freighters,  because  they  haul 
the  bulk  goods. 

There  are  certain  gentlemen  (among  them  a IMr.  McGehee,  one 
of  3mur  constituents.  Mr.  Sims,  Avith  whom  I have  had  many  an  in- 
teresting argument),  who  favor  compelling  every  boat  that  moA^es  on 
the  Avatei'Avays  of  the  United  States  to  be  a common  carrier,  and 
to  be  brought  under  the  control  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion. I do  not  believe  that  that  Avould  be  to  the  advantage  of  the 
public.  For  instance,  take  as  a purely  private  carrier  the  Carnegie 
Steel  Co.  Wlien  its  present  contracts  are  filled,  and  they  Avill  all 
be  filled  during  the  present  season,  it  will  have  10  neAV,  poAverful 
toAvboats  and  180  one-thousand-ton  steel  barges.  Forty-five  per  cent 
of  all  the  coal  that  is  brought  to  the  great  industrial  plants  at  Pitts- 
burgh comes  by  Avater  on  the  Monongahela  River. 

I hope  jmu  will  alloAv  me  just  a minute  in  which  to  mention  a 
gentleman  who  formerly  occupied  a high  official  position,  Avho,  for 
many  j’ears  was  in  favor  of  the  waterways,  and  then  suddenly  be- 
came an  opponent  of  AvaterwaA^s.  I think  he  never  made  an  argu- 
ment that  he  did  not  hold  up  the  Big  Sandy  River  as  a horrible 
example.  The  improvement,  he  said,  was  started  in  order  to  bring 
out  coal,  A"et  in  1912  onl}^  13  tons  of  coal  Avere  hauled  on  the  river. 
He  entirely  omitted  to  state  that  the  improvement  of  the  riA^er  has 
not  yet  reached  a ]Doint  as  near  as  20  miles  to  the  lower  edge  of  the 
coal  field  supposed  to  be  deA^eloped.  I do  not  see  how  anyone  can 
expect  a river,  or  a raihvay,  for  that  matter,  to  carry  coal  Avhen 
the  improvements  have  not  reached  the  coal  fields. 

Yot  so  A’eiw  far  awav'  from  the  Big  Sandy  is  another  riA^er  Avhich, 
so  far  as  I am  aAvare,  neither  the  gentleman  just  referred  to  nor 
any  other  opponent  of  AvaterAva3"s  has  eA^er  mentioned;  I mean  the 
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^lononsfahela.  I should  like  to  tell  you  something  about  that  river 
and  to  give  you  a few  figiires  which  1 think  you  will  find  of  interest. 
Before  doing  that,  however,  let  me  say  that,  in  my  judgment,  any 
attempt  to  put  the  same  kind  of  regulation  upon  the  waterways  of 
the  United  States  that  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  put  upon  the 
railroads,  would  inevitably  result  in  crushing  out  not  only  all  hope 
of  any  further  development  of  water  transportation  but  of  the 
maintenance  of  any  shreds  of  it  that  we  haA'e  left,  because  conditions 
are  radically  different  in  several  ways. 

The  first  thing  which  must  be  had.  in  order  for  the  waterway  to 
compete  successfully  with  a modern  railway,  is  a completely  un- 
proved and  dependable  channel.  IVe  have  to-day.  roughly  speak- 
ing, 10  miles  of  railway  for  eA’ery  mile  of  nominally  navigable  water- 
way in  the  United  States,  and  Ave  haA'e  practically  100  miles  of  rail- 
waj'  for  eA'ery  mile  of  dependable  waterway,  tmcler  these  condi- 
tions, even  with  perfectly  fair  competition,  the  natural  result  would 
be  that  the  waterway  would  go  down,  because  business  men  can  not 
wait.  I was  born  within  65  miles  of  the  Ohio  Eiver.  and  in  1895 
it  was  11  months  from  one  boating  stage  to  the  next ; 11  months  that 
the  boats  coidd  not  run.  How  can  you  expect  the  deA'elopment  of 
a great  business  on  a riA'er  which  is  liable  to  haA'e  2.  d.  6.  or  even  11 
months  of  Ioav  water.  Avhen  the  boats  can  not  run  at  all? 

Thirty-eight  years  after  the  first  appropriation  was  made  for  a 
lock  and  movable  dam  for  the  improvement  of  the  Ohio  Eiver.  not 
one-fourth  of  the  total  number  required  had  been  eA'en  authorized, 
to  say  nothing  of  being  completed  or  eA'en  begun.  At  that  rate,  it 
would  take  something  like  138  to  140  years  to  get  the  river  im- 
proved, and  long  before  that  time  comes  nobody  now  alive  will  care 
a moA'able,  stationary,  or  any  other  kind  of  a dam(n)  whether  the 
river  is  improved  or  not. 

It  seems  to  me  we  haA’e  not  followed  a wise  plan  in  regard  to  our 
watei’Avays.  We  have  given  the  appropriations  in  such  meager 
amounts,  and  at  times  at  such  long  interA'als.  that  there  are  to-clay 
hardly  2,000  miles  of  waterAA-ays  in  the  whole  United  States,  out- 
side of  the  Great  Lakes,  which  have  definitely  improved  and  de- 
pendable channels.  To  show  what  can  be  done,  and  what  will  be 
done  when  they  haA'e  dependable  channels.  I want  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  iSIonongahela  Eiver,  of  which  I si)oke  a few  moments  ago. 

Since  1845  there  have  been  nearly  350,000,000  tons  of  traffic 
handled  on  that  little  riA'er,  and  since  1887.  AA'hen  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  took  it  over  and  began  its  further  imjn-oA'e- 
ment  (the  enlargement  of  the  locks  on  the  lower  I'iA'er  and  the 
building  of  locks  farther  up  the  river),  there  haA’e  been  265,000,000 
tons  handled.  The  total  amount  that  the  United  States  has  ex- 
pended, for  the  original  purchase  and  for  its  improvement  and 
maintenance,  is  $8,6^0.000.  which  means  that  the  United  States  has 
paid  out  only  3.29  cents  for  each  ton  of  traffic  that  has  been  de- 
A’eloped.  That  does  not  tell  you  half  the  truth,  because,  if  it  had 
not  been  for  that  river  and  the  boats  on  it  bringing  the  coal  down 
to  the  Pittsburgh  district,  that  district  could  not  possibly  have  kept 
up  its  great  work  during  the  war,  and  the  supply  of  steel  for  the 
munitions,  both  for  our  own  Army  and  those  of  our  Allies,  could 
not  have  been  furnished,  and  only  God  knows  but  that  the  result  of 
the  war  might  have  been  other  than  it  was. 
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Our  tliird  topic  is  the  status  of  water  carriers : 

A.  Should  all  lioats  carrying  trallic  on  our  waterways  be  declared  common 
carriers? 

I confess  that  I was  a little  surprised  when  108  said  “ Yes,”  but 
ICO  said  “ No.”  As  a sort  of  reductio  ad  absurdum,  I put  in  this 
C|ucstion : 

P>.  Should  the  same  rule  lie  aiiiilied  to  all  vehicles  carrying  tralTic  on  our 
highways? 

'The  answer  to  that  was  “ Yes,”  83;  “No,”  10. 

Let  me  say  a few  words  on  that  point.  Personally,  I can  not  see 
any  reason  why,  if  you  are  to  conpiel  every  boat  that  traverses  our 
waterways  to  be  a common  carrier,  you  should  not  also  compel  every 
vehicle  that  carries  traffic  on  the  highways  to  be  a common  carrier, 
meaning  one  subject  to  the  act  to  regulate  commerce.  As  you 
know,  when  the  railways  first  came  along  it  Avas  thought  that  they 
also  Avoidd  be  higliAvays  on  Avhich  this  man  and  that  man  and  the 
other  man  could  run  his  locomotive  and  his  cars.  Thar,  hoAA'cver, 
Avas  soon  found  to  be  utterly  impracticable.  The  ojAeration  of  a 
railAvay  is  necessarily  an  absolute  monopol.v.  There  must  be  only 
one  authority  that  shall  say  Avhen  the  trains  shall  run  and  hoAV  they 
shall  run,  Avhile  the  AvaterAvays  are  free  to  everything  from  a canoe 
or  a rowboat  to  the  largest  vessel  that  can  use  the  channel,  and  the 
highway  is  open  alike  to  the  man  Avho  carries  his  tools  on  his  shoulder 
as  he  hunts  for  Avork,  the  man  Avho  pushes  a AvheelharroAv,  the  man 
Avho  drives  a cart,  or  the  man  Avho  runs  a truck  Avith  a train  of 
trailers  behind  it.  So  I believe  that  opportunity  shoTdd  be  open 
not  only  for  the  absolute  OAvners  of  property  to  carry  freight  in 
their  own  boats,  hut  for  the  private  carrier  on  the  Avaterway  Avho 
is  Avilling  to  make  his  contract  according  to  the  necessities  of  the 
situation,  and  that  on  the  liighAvay,  too,  it  should  ha  open  to  any 
man  AAuth  his  own  horse  and  cart,  or  his  great  motor  truck,  to  make 
his  owiA  arrangements. 

'When  Belgium  lay  crushed  and  helpless  and  hleeding  beneath  the 
heel  of  the  Hun,  what  Avas  needed  Avas  not  restraint  or  regulation,  but 
fostering  care.  Germany,  Avith  her  military  inight,  needed  restraint. 
When  you  haA’e  205,000  miles  of  railAvay,  capitalized  at  $19,000,000,- 
000.  there  is  room  and  need  for  regulation  and  control,  but  the  time 
has  not  yet  come  to  extend  the  same  control  to  the  Avatei'Avaj's  or  to 
the  higliAvays,  except  to  those  carriers  thereon  Avho  join  Avith  the  rail- 
Avays  in  through  routes  and  joint  rates,  Avho  must  necessarily  come 
under  the  control  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Conditions  on  the  AvaterAvays  differ  in  other  respects  also.  Barring 
extraordinary  floods  or  storms,  the  railway  operates  every  day  in  the 
year.  In  the  North,  even  Avhen  a Avaterway  has  been  fully  improved 
and  giA’en  a dependable  channel,  the  time  comes  Avhen  it  is  closed  by 
ice.  Floods  and  fogs  and  low  water  affect  the  waterAA’ays  and  put 
into  the  o])oration  of  boats  elements  of  uncertaint}^  Avhich  are  not 
found  in  the  operation  of  railAvays,  and  because  conditions  are  radi- 
cally different  the  character  of  the  control  exercised  must  also  be 
entirely  different. 

As  I haA  e already  said,  I believe  that  there  should  be  no  GoA^ern- 
ment  control  Avhatever  either  over  the  rates  made  by  i^rivate  car- 
riers, or  over  the  port-to-port  rates  of  common  carriers.  But  if  it  is 
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decided  that  tliey  must  be  regulated  by  somebody,  it  would,  in  my 
opinion,  be  best  to  put  them  under  some  governmental  agency  created 
or  designated  for  that  special  pui’iiose,  and  not  under  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.  There  would  be  an  almost  irresistible  tend- 
ency to  apply  exactly  the  same  rules  and  regulations  to  the  boats, 
botii  large  and  small,  that  are  applied  to  the  railroads.  That  is  just 
what  the  railroads  want,  because  they  know  the  result  would  be  dis- 
astrous to  the  boats. 

There  is  a certain  boat  line  on  the  Hudson  Eiver  which  joins  with 
two  or  three  railroads  in  making  through  routes  and  joint  rates.  A 
year  or  two  ago  the  manager  ol  this  boat  line  telegraphed  his  rail 
connections  “ Navigation  suspended.  xVll  tariffs  canceled.'’  He  tells 
me  that  he  was  summoned  to  Washington  by  an  official  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  and  brought  to  book  for  failing  to  give 
the  30  days’  notice  required  for  the  cancellation  of  tariffs.  And  it 
took  a long  and  strenuous  argument  to  escape  a heavy  fine  because 
the  Almighty  had  not  endowed  him  with  the  gift  of  prophecy  so 
that  he  could  tell  a month  in  advance  just  Avhen  the  Hudson  Eiver 
would  freeze  up. 

Let  me  say  a word,  too,  on  behalf  of  th?  small  boats,  of  which  there 
are  scores  of  thousands  in  service.  Senator  Eansdell  tells  me  there 
are  more  than  a thousand  motor  boats  on  one  bayou  in  Louisiana,  the 
Bayou  La  Fourche.  The  interstate  commerce  act  provides  that  no 
common  carrier  ma;c  transiioi’t  any  commodity  until  the  tariffs,  classi- 
fications, and  regulations  applicable  thereto  have  been  printed,  filed 
with,  and  approved  by  the  commission.  The  cost  of  printing  a com- 
plete set  of  tariffs,  etc.,  would,  in  many  cases,  be  greater  than  the 
A'alue  of  the  boat.  The  Congress,  in  my  opinion,  should  do  every- 
thing to  promote  individual  initiative,  instead  of  destroying  it  by 
burdensome  regulations. 

I have,  perhaps,  taken  more  time  than  you  feel  justified  in  giving 
me.  There  are  two  or  three  more  headings  under  this  subject,  and 
one  other  question  included  in  the  referendum,  to  which  I will  refer 
briefly,  and  then  I shall  conclude. 

iMr.  H.vwiltox.  I want  to  say,  speaking  for  myself,  that  your  state- 
ment has  been  very  interesting  and  instructive. 

IMr.  Tiiowpsox.  You  are  very  kind.  sir. 

I hope  the  chaiianan  will  exercise  his  priv  ilege  at  any  minute  when 
my  time  has  expired. 

The  Chair^iax.  You  still  have  10  minutes  of  your  hour. 

IMr.  Thoaipsox.  Just  one  word,  then,  on  this  next  question: 

C.  Should  not  the  giving  both  of  " proportional  rates  ” to  private  carriers  and 
“ joint  rates " to  common  carriers,  he  determined  by  some  Government 
agency,  representing  the  public,  rather  by  the  railroads? 

AVhat  do  I mean  by  that  ? All  the  coal  and  practically  all  the 
grain  that  is  carried  on  the  Great  Lakes  is  carried  in  boats  that 
are  private  carriers.  But.  while  there  is  no  through  bill  of  lading, 
no  through  route,  or  joint  rate,  in  the  technical  sense  of  the  word, 
there  is  given  what  is  called  a proportional  rate.  For  instance,  on 
coal  from  the  Pittsburg  district,  or  AAYst  A'irginia,  up  to  the  Lake 
ports,  a lower  rate  is  made  on  that  coal  if  it  is  going  in  a steamship 
to  Duluth,  or  Superior,  or  some  other  point  in  the  Northwest,  than 
on  coal  which  comes  from  the  same  mines  and  goes,  perhaps  in  the 
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same  train,  to  the  same  cit}^  for  local  consumption.  That  is  what 
we  call  a proportional  rate,  as  distinguished  from  a joint  rate. 

Of  course,  the  volume  of  trallic  on  the  Great  Lakes  is  so  tre- 
mondous  that  the  raihoads  have  been  very  glad  to  make  propor- 
tional rates  theie.  There  have  l)een  some  other  cases,  for  instance, 
a matter  which  has  been  liefore  tlie  Railroad  Administration  for 
some  time;  I am  not  certain  whether  it  has  been  finally  disposed 
of  or  not,  but  miners  of  coal  on  the  Great  Kanawha  River  take 
their  product  down  that  stream  to  the  Ohio  and  down  the  Ohio 
to  Cincinnati  for  shipment  to  Dayton,  Indianapolis,  and  other 
points  in  that  territory.  They  asked  for  proportional  rates  but 
were  refused,  and  any  one  shipping  coal  from  Cincinnati  to  In- 
dianapolis is  compelled  to  jiay  the  full  local  rate  when  it  comes 
by  water,  even  though  the  boat  line  pays  all  the  cost  of  transfer 
from  boat  to  car  and  the  cost  of  moving  the  car  from  the  boat  to 
the  proper  point  in  the  railroad  yards,  while'  coal  that  comes  from 
those  same  mines  o^er  a ra.ilroad  and  is  set  down  at  that  same 
point  in  the  railroad  yards,  is  given  a joint  rate,  which  is  so  much 
lower  than  the  combined  cost  of  water  transportation  plus  the 
local  rate  that  the  business  of  the  water  shippers,  built  up  through 
many  years  of  effort,  is  being  destroyed. 

In  my  judgment  the  public  interest  demands  that  some  Govei’n- 
ment  agency,  representing  the  juiblic,  should  determine  v.diether  or 
not  a railroad  should  give  a joint  rate  or  a proportional  rate  on 
goods  carried  by  water.  It  ought  not  to  be  in  the  power  of  any 
railroad  company  to  sajg  “lYe  will  not  give  you  the  joint  rate  or 
the  proportional  rates  you  ask  ford’  Of  course,  there  Avould  always 
be  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  or 
to  the  courts,  so  that  the  rights  of  the  raihvays  Avould  not  be  in- 
fringed upon. 

l^Ir.  Haaiilton.  In  the  revision  of  your  remarks — and  I assume 
they  are  not  going  to  need  much  revision — please  add  such  com- 
ments or  amendments  as  you  desire  to  suggest,  so  the  committee  may 
haA’e  them  for  consideration  in  going  over  the  bill. 

Mr.  Thompson.  I should  be  vei’y  glad  to  do  so  up  to  the  limit  of 
my  ability.  I have  been  in  a rest  cure  and  may  have  to  go  back  to 
it  from  here,  but  I will  carry  out  your  request  to  the  limit  of  my 
strength. 

D.  Should  Ihe  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  have  power  to  fix  both 
minimum  and  maxiimnn  rates,  charged  by  common  carriers,”  meaning  ))y  that, 
of  course,  all  common  carriers,  or  whatever  are  declared  common  carriers? 

“Yes,”  243;  “no,”  27. 

E.  Should  the  commission  exercise  any  control  over  the  rates  charged  by 
private  carriers  or  those  charged  by  common  carriers  on  port-to-port  traffic? 

]Mi'.  Cunningham  spoke  very  clearly  on  that  point.  It  proves  to 
have  been  unfortunate  that  the  tAvo  things  were  included  in  the 
one  question,  because  there  Avere  a great  many  Avho  said  the  com- 
mission should  have  control  OA-er  common  carriers  but  not  over 
the  private  carriers,  but  on  the  broad  question  as  it  has  to  be  tabu- 
lated it  reads:  “ Yes,”  156;  “ no,”  79. 

I may  say  to  you,  gentlemen,  just  in  passing  that  these  answers 
have  come  to  me  from  35  different  States  of  the  Union,  so  they 
represent  a very  widespread  opinion. 
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IV  e now  come  to  another  question,  one  about  which  there  is  more 
difference  of  opinion,  and  that  will  probably  need  a careful  study 
before  the  final  decision  is  made.  I refer  to  the  question  of  a Fecl- 
eral  Transportation  Board.  Of  course,  yon  have  had  presented 
before  3^11,  from  certain  gentlemen  representing  railwa}^  interests, 
the  arguments  in  favor  of  such  a l)oard  from  the  railroad  standpoint. 
Senator  Kansdell  and  mj'self  sent  out  eveiw"  question  in  this  refer- 
endum except  this  one  without  an3’  recommendation  at  all,  but,  with 
such  stud}'  as  we  had  been  able  to  give  it  up  to  that  time,  Ave  said : 

We  recommend  that  the  name  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  he  changed 
to  Department  of  Commerce  and  Transportation,  and  tliat  there  be  created, 
as  a part  of  this  department,  a Federal  Board  of  Ti-ansportation  whose  mem- 
bers sliall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  witli  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  ft>r  long  terms  and  removable  only  for  misconduct  in  office,  so  that 
tlie  personnel  of  the  board  may  not  be  affected  lyv  ciiange  of  administration. 

A.  Should  there  be  created  a Federal  transportation  board? 


B.  Should  this  board  have  ample  authority  to  do  whatever  is  necessary  to 
weld  all  the  transportation  facilities  of  the  country  into  a unified  national  trans- 
portation system  ? 


“ Yes,”  19G ; “ No,”  51. 


I have  for  30  years  or  more  argued  that  higliAvays,  waterways,  and 
railwa3"s  are  fundamentall}’  complementary  rather  than  competitive; 
that  they  should  be  auxiliaries  rather  than  antagonists ; and  10  y^ears 
ago,  while  stud3dng  the  matter,  I Avorked  out  a little  diagram  AAdiich 
expresses  in  a certain  Ava}-  1113'  ideas,  a triangle,  the  sides  of  Avhich, 
for  the  sake  of  alliteration  and  brevity,  I marked  “ Boad,”  Rail,” 
and  “ EiA-er,"  meaning  the  three  principal  methods  of  transportation, 
and  with  the  circles  draAvn,  Avhich,  ;is  3’ou  see.  interlace.  This  means 
that  while  each  one  has  a field  Avhich  it  can  fill  peculiar^  Avell.  better 
than  an3^  other,  the  fields  of  action  overlap.  As  we  found  during  the 
war,  when  the  railwa3"s  Avere  congested,  motor  trucks  traveled  long 
distances  and  solved  the  problem  for  the  time  being. 

(The  diagram  referred  to  b3'  Mr.  Thompson  is  reproduced  below:) 


Bentlemen,  it  seems  to  me  that  I must  bring  these  remarks  to  a 
close.  Let  me  sa3'  just  a word  further.  The  interstate-commerce 
act,  as  Mr.  Cunningham  has  alread3''  called  to  3’our  attention  to- 
day, and  as  you  knoAv  better  than  I,  Avas  called  forth  in  order  to 
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remedy  certain  abuses  that  had  grown  up  in  the  operation  of  the 
railroads.  Practically  all  the  provisions  of  that  legislation,  and  tlie 
action  of  the  commission  thereunder,  has  been  in  line,  of  regulation, 
or  control,  or  restraint.  It  seems  to  me,  gentlemen,  that  the  time 
has  now  come  to  do  something  more.  As  I said  in  the  beginning 
of  my  remarks,  the  exigencies  of  the  war  have  put  it  into  your  power 
to  throw  awajy  if  you  choose,  all  that  has  been  done,  in  the  past,  to 
put  aside  whatever  has  been  proven  to  be  inefficient  or  defective  or 
wrong,  and  not  onl}^  to  reinedv'  the  mistakes  of  the  past  but  to  take 
a step  forward. 

It  woidd  seem,  therefore,  that  there  is  before  this  committee  a 
wonderful  opportunity  to  create  some  organization,  Ift  it  be  a 
Federal  transportation  board,  as  we  have  recommended,  let  it  be 
that  the  watei'wa._ys  be  given  to  the  Shipping  Board,  or,  it  it  is 
decided  tliat  there  shall  be  an  enlarged  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission which  shall  have  a division  devoted  to  wateinvays,  whatever 
jmu  shall  finally  do  as  regards  the  exact  method  of  getting  at  it, 
gentlemen,  give  us  some  governmental  agency  which  shall  work  not 
onlv  for  the  restraint  of  that  which  needs  to  be  restrained,  but  for 
the  fostering  of  that  which  needs  to  be  fostered,  for  the  development 
of  that  which  needs  to  be  developed,  and  for  unification  and  coordi- 
nation, until  this  great  Xation  of  ours  shall  have  a combined  system 
of  railways,  highways,  and  waterways,  all  working  together,  not 
in  cutthroat  competition,  but  in  constructive  cooperation,  because 
you  can  not  fully  develo]i  the  I'esonrces  of  this  country  unless  yon 
have  all  these  methods  of  transportation,  and  all  of  them  working 
together. 

The  memhers  of  this  committee,  like  the  others  present  in  the 
room,  come  from  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  no  doubt  en- 
tertain different  opinions  on  many  subjects,  but  there  is  one  thing 
as  to  which  we  are  agreed.  We  desire  for  our  country  the  greatest 
possible  growth  and  the  highest  possible  prosperity.  The  growth 
of  the  United  States  is  not  finished;  it  has  scarcely  begun.  We  have 
not  exhausted  our  resources.  We  hai'e  liarcly  scratched  the  surface. 
And  if,  under  the  leadership  of  this  committee,  the  Congress  shall 
provide  legislation  which  will  insure  the  protection  of  our  water- 
ways and  the  coordination  of  all  our  transportation  facilities,  all 
the  growth  of  the  past,  great  as  that  has  been,  will  be  hut  the  prologue 
to  the  mightiest  drama  of  national  development  that  the  world  has 
ever  seen  or  will  ever  see. 
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